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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f, G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph. = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V. f w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic; Z. f Ph.=Zeitschriftfitr Philosophic und philoso- 
phische Kritik ; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mil. = Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv fir 
systematische Philosophic — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
Imagination and Judgment. W. P. Ker. Int. J. E., XI, 4, pp. 469-481. 
Moralists and poets have usually treated the imagination as a vain and 
cruel thing. And the imagination is commonly thought of as an enemy to 
sound judgment. The writer, however, finds some exceptions. Words- 
worth teaches that the possession of imagination frequently makes men 
stronger than sound j udgment alone would. We also have Coleridge, Blake, 
Burke, and Carlyle showing, in their respective ways, the importance of 
imagination. A kind of imagination is essential in order to grasp the 
living particulars of experience on the one hand, and to gain a lofty and 
comprehensive vision on the other. There is a kind of imagination that is 
not opposed to judgment, but which is rather the ground and source of 
right judgment. It is a habit of mind that is both comprehensive and defi- 
nite, both long-sighted and minute. It seems permissible to denote as im- 
agination the power of realizing what one is speaking and thinking about. 
You cannot estimate other people's motives without the use of imagination. 
It is not necessary to say that great harm may be done by the imagination 
when it takes the wrong turning ; this is a well known fact. But there is a 
kind of imagination which does not disable ordinary perception and judg- 
ment. " The mind attains its proper freedom through the imagination " 
" A sort of imagination is required for all right action, and there are few 
good actions but might be improved by a little more of it." 

G. W. T. Whitney. 

The Nature of Self-knowledge. S. H. Mellone. Mind, No. 39, pp. 318- 

335- 

Self-knowledge relates to some form of inner life, as a personal charac- 
teristic, a tendency of human nature, or a philosophical generalization. It 
is, in any case, a fundamental function of intelligence determined by one 
principle. Knowledge is a relation involving a distinction between the 
knowing and the known. But in self-knowledge, to compare the knowing 
subject to the eye does not describe the distinction. Where the difference 
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between mental phenomena and noumenon is emphasized, the eye-theory 
of thought forbids all knowledge of personality. The difficulty, though 
obviated neither by the intuitional assumption that subject and object are 
identical, nor the view that knowledge of the self is inferential, is fictitious 
because the distinction of subject and object is an inadequate statement of 
the problem. The eye-theory, apart from any agnostic bias, regards know- 
ing as a formal process with no essential relation to what is known ; but 
its most fatal defect is the implication that ultimate truth can be attained 
by careful observation. Rejecting the notion of a pure and an empirical 
self, one must remember that thought exists only as the thought of a thinker, 
and that what is known cannot be identified with knowledge itself. 
Whether reflection is on mental states or the objective world, the reference 
is direct, but indefinite and incomplete. The difficulty of psychological 
induction is increased because the observations are individual and their 
verification is indirect. The incomplete character of self-knowledge can be 
estimated only by a consideration of the element of immediacy, feeling, or 
anoetic consciousness, which is correlated with thought. Self-knowledge 
grows in truth when something present in consciousness becomes also 
present to consciousness. Self-consciousness includes an awareness of the 
processes by which our consciousness of the world is realized. It brings to 
light ideals of physical knowledge, of goodness, and of beauty. With refer- 
ence to psychological questions raised by Mr. Bradley it may be said of 
' the correlations of the known with the experienced ' that, to exist at all, 
anything must be capable of presentation as an object within experience, 
but that nothing is itself presented as an object identical with the knowledge 
of it. The conception of phenomena is unstable and does not provide a 
clear principle of 'division between psychology and metaphysics.' But 
the question of limits is important only in analytical and genetic psychol- 
ogy and is settled there by compromise. The relative validity of the 
'analysis of consciousness' into intellection, pleasure-pain, and conation, 
is in accord with the view that the anoetic element is present in all conscious 
life. 

N. E. Truman. 

Factors in the Efficiency of Religions Belief. H. Barker. Int. J. E., XI, 

3, pp. 329-340. 

The power of the traditional creed lay in the combination of a great 
spiritual content, the conception of a suffering saviour-God, with a belief 
in the reality of a system of supernatural but historical events. When faith 
was vivid, the supernatural history was profoundly significant ; when faith 
was weak, the belief in the events remained. Yet there was no sharp 
division between the true faith and the lower belief. The two factors were 
riot distinguished until the historical science of the nineteenth century be- 
gan to investigate the actualities of Christian history. To destroy the effi- 
ciency of the combination, the supernatural events need not be disproved 
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but only reasonably doubted. The problem of the preacher is to find some 
means of presenting religion, as a reality in human life, without appealing 
to supernatural events. A solution is possible only through the medium of 
history. The reality of faith does not depend on supernatural events ; it is 
seen in the lives of heroes and saints, and as a great spiritual force in the 
life of the race. The truth of religion is found only in the content of re- 
ligious conceptions. The power of religion in history is not a proof of its 
truth, but, like supernatural events, is a verification of it, and an aid to 
the imagination. By far the most of those who have shown the power of 
faith in their lives have been believers in supernaturalism. But the 
preacher, by dealing with historical subject-matter, can train his hearers to 
distinguish the enduring substance of faith from its passing forms. When 
all religious belief is seen to be a blending of truth and error, it may be 
asked if there is any enduring truth. The answer must be that the ab- 
soluteness of religious doctrine passes away with the old supernaturalism ; 
but absolute truth is not so important as a faith that is sufficient for our 
needs. 

N. E. Truman. 

La philosophic nouvelle et I'intellectualisme. L. Brunschvicq. Rev. de 

Met., IX, 4, pp. 433-478. 

In this article we have a defence of intellectualism against the views ex- 
pressed in M. LeRoy's essay, Un positivism nouveau, recently published 
in the same journal. The question is asked : Does one refute intellec- 
tualism by applying to it the process of dissociation ? From the very 
beginning of his dialectic M. LeRoy refuses to consider intellectualism 
in the form of critical idealism. Dissolving the synthetic unity of thought, 
he holds that if there is a truth it must be found either in the evidence of 
reason or in an intuition of reality. Thus he finds it necessary to resort to 
the transcendence of the action in order to unite experience and reason. 
But as intellectualism takes the synthetic unity of thought as its starting- 
point, these criticisms made against it are hardly applicable. On the con- 
trary, it may fairly demand an explanation of the grounds of this new 
philosophy. "For the new philosophy discursive thought exists, and it 
suffices to account for scientific development ; . . . for intellectualism the 
notion of discursive thought is a monstrosity, because the existence of 
language presupposes the immanence of a thought not subject to the ex- 
terior laws of speech, but which has its principle in the synthetic reason." 
By adopting an a priori hypothesis, M. LeRoy has misconceived the syn- 
thetic unity of thought. In defining the imaginable scheme and the logical 
function as "the first, synthetic, but contingent; the second, necessary, 
but analytic, " he has, as it were, imprisoned himself in this, his abstract 
formula. From it arises that contradiction from which springs the new 
philosophy. 

Georgia Benedict. 
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Dieu et la nature d ' afires Aristote. C. Piat. Rev. Neo-Scolastique, VIII, 

2, pp. 165-181. 

This article aims to show, "how Aristotle arrived at his conception of 
God, what idea he had of Him, and in what manner he conceived of His 
action upon nature." A principle of physics — that a moving force, in- 
ternal or external, is presupposed in all movement — formed his starting- 
point. But this chain of cause and effect could not extend to infinity. 
Hence Aristotle found it necessary to assume a first or prime mover, itself 
motionless, because in moving it would cease to be a force and would be- 
come an act ; indivisible (for all division presupposes a passage from power 
to action) ; and simple, at once the best and the most beautiful — sov- 
ereignly perfect. But perfection implies, first of all, thought ; and since the 
thought of the prime mover cannot admit of any intermingling of power 
and action, the prime mover itself must be thought — the pure thought 
which is the pure action. We have, therefore, an absolute unity in which 
the prime mover thinks itself, and, externally possessed of itself, is abso- 
lutely happy. Now if this is the nature of the prime mover, how can it 
move the world ? Certainly by no mechanical impulsion. But if the prime 
mover knows not nature, nature is not unconscious of it. Back of matter 
dwells a soul which is eternally desirous of freeing itself from matter. The 
prime mover is, then, an end toward which all things else gravitate, and, 
as an end, it remains immovable in the midst of the movements which its 
attraction provokes. Yet this soul in nature is itself the prime mover. 
Progress does not exist. In the beginning is the perfect, and the perfect 
is the end. Nature is but a simple accident of being, a series of phe- 
nomena whose reality consists in their participation in the nature of God ; 
but as such nature becomes a living being containing in itself the rule and 
principle of its actions — an artist inhabiting and fashioning its work from 
within. 

Georgia Benedict. 

ETHICAL. 

Die Voraussetzungen des Problems der Willensfreiheit. R. Manno. Z. 

f. Ph., 117, 2, pp. 210-224. 

If philosophy is to go beyond the work of historical and critical research 
and as a science claim a content peculiar to itself and of value to mankind, 
it must solve before all other problems that of Freedom of the Will. Prelimi- 
nary to this there is necessary a thorough explication of the concept of 
' mechanism ' and the mechanical world theory ; for these furnish the basis 
of philosophical determinism. According to its concept, a mechanism sup- 
plies a given action A required if another action B is to follow. Two char- 
acteristics are to be noted : (1) The succession of events mechanically de- 
termined has an order absolutely uniform and unalterable. Here the 
concept of mechanism differs from that of causality. According to the lat- 
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ter, it is necessary that the event B be preceded by some other event A, 
while according to the former, the event B is preceded by a certain other 
event A with which it is linked in fixed and unalterable succession accord- 
ing to rule. Hence it is only the concept of mechanism and not that of 
causality which contradicts the freedom of the will. (2) A mechanism is 
a closed unity, cyclical in its action. Hence if it is to furnish a cosmical 
theory, the members of the system must be definitely known and seen to 
constitute an independent unity. Because of the impossibility of this the 
upholders of the mechanical theory have no right to fall back on the infi- 
nite causal regressus if they are to be logically consistent. The theory of 
parallelism, which seems to militate against a belief in freedom, is based 
upon two presuppositions : (1) That the physical and psychical are series in- 
dependent and mutually exclusive, and (2) that interaction is possible only 
between like phenomena. To the first it may be objected that the separa- 
tion of physical and psychical is a methodological abstraction having no 
place in actual experience. To the second it may be said that although 
interaction presupposes a certain likeness, just as much it presupposes a 
certain unlikeness, that the synthesis of interaction always involves two 
members joined in a unity which exists in spite of their difference. To 
make place for the ethical demand for freedom, it is only necessary to de- 
grade the mechanical theory from a position of absolute to one of relative 
value. 

H. W. Wright. 



The Ethics of the Koran. Mary Mills Patrick. Int. J. E., XI, 3, pp. 

321-229. 

The Koran is a book of little imagination or beauty. It presents, as a 
standard of morality, absolute justice unmodified by the softening influences 
which are found in the teaching of Plato and of Jesus. Mohammed gives 
no trace of deep spiritual experience. In the Koran the naive utilitarian 
motive is strong. The believer must do right in order to gain paradise. 
Although the belief in the power of God is a little exaggerated, the Koran 
teaches absolute freedom of the will. Submission to the divine will is en- 
joined on the ground that God is just and merciful. Charity, honesty, and 
faithfulness to trust, especially in reference to orphans, are commanded 
Lying, alcoholic drinks, and games of chance, are forbidden. Prayer, 
fasting, and reciting the Koran, are obligations of practical morality. Since 
the value of worship consists in its outward expression there can never be 
insincerity. Sociologically the Koran was an attempt toward reform by 
means of laws rather than principles. Although polygamy and free divorce 
are recognized, a soul is attributed to woman. Laws of inheritance give 
her a one-half portion ; and after marriage she has full control of her prop- 
erty and a dowery in case of divorce. The influence of the Koran tends 
to develop a generous and democratic spirit. The key of its power is the 
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simplicity of the categorical imperative, the justice displayed in the details 
of the law, and the despotic character of the religion. 

N. E. Truman. 

Les principes de la morale. — III. La lot morale. Ch. Dunan. Rev. Ph., 

XXVI, 6, pp. 594-624. 

Duty must be denned, for our as for any other rationalistic system, as 
Kant denned it ; but can such a conception be reconciled with our treat- 
ments of morality as the utmost possible development of all the vital forces ? 
The will to be is duty, since the realization of the higher life implies the 
subordination of the lower with its instincts ; but in willing to live we will 
the functions of life, and thus duty gains the content which it lacked with 
Kant. As life is the only existent, in it, as we have seen, noumenal and 
phenomenal are identified ; the transcendent and identical character of the 
Kantian notion of duty is retained, and the difficulty of its application to 
concrete cases removed. Happiness is necessarily connected with morality, 
which is the perfection of life. Since this doctrine is rationalistic, it agrees 
with Kant in some points ; but as it is also naturalistic, it differs from him 
in others. Duty is indeed absolute, since the commands of reason in any 
given case are unconditional ; but Kant's notion of invariable moral law 
we must reject, in the concrete at least. Yet there may be generalizations, 
even universal laws, in moral as in physical science. Our doctrine, like 
Kant's, is autonomous, for it founds moral obligation on the reason of man, 
and in the last resort the will is always free, however pressed by threat of 
penalty. Since God is both immanent and transcendent, self- imposition 
of the moral law and imposition by God are the same thing. Belief in his 
personality is perfectly consistent with this position, and, if he exists as a 
person, we offend him in transgression as we do our fellow men. We must 
accept Kant's teaching that good intention is the very essence of moral 
action. To say that an action is agreeable to reason is the same as saying 
that it is done with a right intention. As rational beings we cannot rest 
content with the merely objective rationality of instinctive life ; what we do 
not consciously do for good, we do for evil ; there is no middle ground. 
Practical reason is a relative thing, and no action of really good intention 
can be evil under the circumstances of the agent and his place in the scale 
of moral and social development, for there can be no conflict between 
natural and moral good. The moral struggle arises from the opposition 
of inferior and physical life to a due subordination to that moral and 
rational life which is its development and perfection. We cannot, of course, 
accept the dictum of Kant that accompanying sentiment, with the arbitrary 
exception of respect, destroys the value of moral action. Here, as else- 
where, the noumenal and phenomenal are one ; sensibility is the phenom- 
enal aspect of rational will ; rational will is the synthesis of desires. To 
sum up, we think with the ancients that ethics has for its end the organiza- 
tion of life in union with nature, but in union with a nature which is the nou- 
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menal synthesis of all its fragmentary aspects — i. e., the Absolute. The 
notions of duty, conscience, sin, are thus recreated. In brief, the natural- 
istic ethics which prevailed before Kant, pushed to its logical consequences, 
develops into what is generally considered its antithesis, ' ' a doctrine of duty 
which while not that of Kant, is still a doctrine of duty.'' 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

La valeur sociale de I art. G. Sorel. Rev. de Met., IX, 3, pp. 251- 

278. 

There have been many philosophies of art because there are many points 
of view in the appreciation of the beautiful. In our day the subject has been 
considered from the standpoints of history, of psychology, and of sociology. 
It has been held that a work of art is the result of an explosion of latent forces 
slowly accumulated in the mind of its author under the influence of the 
general sentiment of his time ; that art is a source of special enjoyment, 
appealing to a primitive aesthetic sense — later connected with the state of 
tonicity of the internal organs ; and that art is a social and moral power, 
often misused, but capable of infinite service under the guidance of the 
ideas of the true and the good. This latter point of view implies the 
proposition that there can be a true and a false art. Tolstoi holds, for in- 
stance, that art is only true when it becomes a pioneer of progress. But 
in this case, what shall we call true art to-day ? Modern life is above all 
industrial. We have given the idea of work an importance which it has 
had at no other epoch. We are, indeed, an overworked society, and in 
our need of rest is found alike, perhaps, the explanation of our love of 
ballets and of wild scenery. But the most interesting form of modern art is 
that which endeavors to unite the beautiful with the useful. ' ' The idea is 
born of the action," says Proudhon, "and must return to the action, under 
penalty of loss to the agent." Modern art is becoming more and more 
the revelation of the spiritual aspect of labor. Its mission is to ennoble 
manual toil. All the objections which moralists have brought against it, 
apply only to an art meant merely for amusement, or appealing but to one 
class, which is not the art of a laboring people. 

Georgia Benedict. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Eine Consequenz aus der Lehre vom ftsychofthysischen Parattelismus. 

Julius Pikler. Z. f. Ps. u. Phy. d. Sinn., XXVI, 3 u. 4, pp. 227-230. 

Professor Pikler warmly commends Storch's recent article, " Haben die 
niederen Thiere ein Bewnsstsein f ' ' and proceeds to draw from it an infer- 
ence to which Storch did not refer. Storch discussed the object and subject 
sides of matter, and concluded that to attribute consciousness (and conse- 
quently memory) to inert matter is the simplest means of avoiding the 
difficulty of explaining how consciousness came into being at some point 
in the evolutionary scale. Pikler maintains that from this conception the 
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following conclusions logically follow : The changes of consciousness of 
the same individual, accompanied by the memory of previous states of 
consciousness, and combined by this memory into a unity : the unity of 
the same consciousness, of the same ego — all have their physical correlate 
in changes of movement of the same elementary material particles. In 
other words, the physical correlate of the fact that I recognize all my 
states of consciousness as my own, the physical correlate of the identity of 
the same individual during all the changes of consciousness of that indi- 
vidual, consists in the identity of the changing material particles in all the 
states of consciousness of the same individual. Thus, for example, the 
sensations furnished by the various senses of the same individual would 
have their correlate in changes of movement of the same particles of the 
central nervous mass. Even if experimental results could lead us to see 
that sensations from different senses are conditioned by the presence and 
stimulation of different central parts or cell-groups, still a further condition 
for the occurrence of each sort of sensation (accompanied by self-conscious- 
ness) would consist in the fact that the movement of these central parts set 
in motion other central parts, which get into motion with all sorts of sensa- 
tions and thereby ensure the consciousness of changes in one and the same 
consciousness. 

J. W. Baird. 

Der Schmerz. W. v. Tschisch. Z. f. Ps. w. Phys. d. Sinn. XXVI, 

I u. 2, pp. 14-32. 

Richet's paper read at the Third International Psychological Congress 
stated that pain is caused, on the one hand, by strong stimuli (excitations 
fortes) and, on the other hand, by all abnormal conditions (tout etat anor- 
mal). Professor Tschisch objects that this statement lacks clearness and 
is, moreover, not in accord with fact. Strong stimuli are not all painful ; 
weak stimuli are not always painless nor do abnormal conditions neces- 
sarily cause pain. Professor Tschisch' s positive conclusions are : Pain is 
caused only by such mechanical, chemical, thermal, and electrical stimuli 
as destroy not only the individual but the living tissue itself. Such stimuli 
excite pain only in so far as they destroy living tissue ; if their action be 
too weak or of too short duration they produce no pain provided they de- 
stroy no living tissue. Pain-exciting stimuli act in a similar manner upon 
all living creatures. Such stimuli give rise to indistinct sensations accom- 
panied by a specific feeling — pain, the sensation arising sooner than the 
pain. The more intense the feeling of pain the more indistinct the sensa- 
tion associated with it. Pain cannot be vividly pictured to the mind, be- 
cause the sensations arising from pain-exciting stimuli are indistinct and 
indefinite. Pain, no matter of how slight intensity, has always a definite 
duration, for the changes in the external world which give rise to it leave 
behind material traces in the organism. In distinction from all other 
stimuli, pain-exciting stimuli invariably produce more or less marked 
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changes in the organism. Pain remains but a short time in memory, for 
the sensations which are aroused by pain-exciting stimuli are indistinct and 
indefinite. Though pain has so great a power over us, it possesses in itself 
no educative value, because it is so soon forgotten ; for this reason it is 
incapable of materially influencing our conduct. Though physical pain is 
easily forgotten, moral suffering is not, and it is to this circumstance that the 
higher impulses owe their triumph over the lower. As a punishment, then, 
pain is cruel, useless, and unwholesome. 

J. W. Baird. 
HISTORICAL. 
Kant s Bestimmung der Moralitixt. R. Soloweiczik. Kant-Studien, V, 

4, pp. 401-443- 

The purpose of the author is to defend Kant's ethical doctrine against 
the criticisms which have been passed upon it. He admits that Kant has 
made himself liable to misunderstanding by lack of clearness and by the 
failure to define his concepts exactly ; and he recognizes also some errors 
in Kant's exposition ; but he maintains that in its essential features the 
Kantian ethics is sound. 

Morality, as distinguished from legality, has to do with the intention 
rather than with the consequences of an action. In a good act, Kant 
says, the intention must be determined not by inclination, but by regard 
for duty. Inclination, in the sense in which Kant condemns it, is pleasure 
(in a person or thing) which determines choice. He is right in saying that 
an action thus determined is not moral ; for inclination results sometimes 
in good acts and sometimes in bad ones, while in moral actions, as distin- 
guished from merely legal ones, the determining power must be one which 
will always produce good. Inclination " is a subjectively conditioned valu- 
ation of an object." For morality, it is necessary that all the conflicting 
motives be arranged according to their objective worth. Hence we may 
say with Kant that the principle of morality is purely formal, since it has 
to do with the order in which the various motives are arranged. Kant's 
first formula for the moral law is simply a test for determining whether our 
motives are arranged according to their objective worth. To say that I 
can will that the maxim of my action shall be universal is equivalent to 
saying that my volition would remain unchanged even though all the sub- 
jective, individual circumstances of the case should vanish. This concept 
of objectivity enables us to furnish a deduction of Kant's moral law. Kant 
himself did not emphasize the concept sufficiently. He makes a further 
mistake in introducing the concept of logical consistency ; the question is 
not whether a given maxim can be thought as universal law, but whether 
it can be willed as such. 

We must now examine Kant's conception of duty. Hypothetical im- 
peratives rest upon the conformity of things to law ; willing the end logic- 
ally involves willing the means. When we actually will the means, we 
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have a feeling of "acting rightly'' (Richtighandeln, Rechthandeln), "of 
objectivity." Such an act of will is an " objective volition." When I 
will what is likely to defeat my end, I make a " subjective volition." A 
conflict between the objective and the subjective volition gives rise to the 
feeling ' ' of passivity or compulsion. ' ' In the case of the categorical im- 
perative, the feeling of objectivity becomes the consciousness of duty. 
Kant sometimes uses duty in the sense of feeling of objectivity and some- 
times in the sense of feeling of compulsion. He never says, however, that 
duty in the second sense is essential to morality. In fact, he maintains that 
the ideal is the disappearance of this feeling. His rigorism consists only 
in the doctrine that this ideal is unattainable. Kant defines duty as the 
necessity of an action arising from respect for the law. But this respect 
for the law is really respect for one's own personality. I feel contempt for 
myself, if under certain subjective circumstances my inclination leads me 
to make a resolution which but for these circumstances I should not make. 
Hence Kant's later formulation of his law in terms of personality is quite 
justifiable. Personality is the absolute end ; the opposition between inclina- 
tion and duty is the opposition between the worth of objects and the worth 
of personality. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Kant und Spinoza. Friedrich Heman. Kant-Studien, V, 3, pp. 273- 

339- 

In this study the author tries to determine how far it is possible to recon- 
cile the philosophical systems of Kant and Spinoza. First, he seeks to find 
out what Kant himself thought as to the relation between the two systems, 
and then he considers how far Kant's verdict should be accepted. In the 
controversy between Jacobi and Mendelssohn with regard to Spinoza, 
Kant was appealed to for his opinion, but declined to give it on the ground 
of his slight acquaintance with Spinozism. It is evident from the criticism 
of the mathematical method in philosophy (in the Kritik d. r. V.) that 
at this time he knew something of Spinoza at first hand ; but probably his 
distrust of the Spinozistic method made him feel that it would be hardly 
worth while to study the system carefully. In his later works we find criti- 
cisms so discriminating as to indicate that he must subsequently have made 
a thorough study of Spinoza. An examination of the numerous passages 
in which he discusses Spinozism shows clearly that he was not conscious of 
any close relation between this doctrine and his own. His attitude toward 
his predecessor is far from sympathetic. His two main grounds of objec- 
tion are Spinoza's dogmatic method and his identification of God with 
substance. Attempts have recently been made to reconcile Kantianism 
with Spinozism ; in point of fact, however, the two doctrines are very dis- 
similar, as Kant himself believed. For the one, God is identical with 
nature ; for the other, he is a being, possessed of will and intelligence, who 
is the cause of nature. For the one, the material world is as real as the 
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thought world ; for the other, it is a world of phenomena. For the one, 
man is a mere product of nature ; for the other, he is a moral being, destined 
to an eternal life. These differences are so great that it is futile to hope to 
unite the two systems in an eclectic fashion. But both appeal so strongly 
to us as to stimulate us to seek for a new solution of the two great problems 
which they present — the problem of the divine immanence, and the prob- 
lem of the theory of knowledge. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 



